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Tuat which is called the “a priori” or “ontological” argu- 
ment for the being of a God, whatever may be said of its 
logical value to philosophers, has never asserted any practical 
power over the great mass of minds, from the days of Anselm 
of Canterbury, its originator, through the times of Doctor 
Samuel Clark, its great expounder, to the present day. Very 
clear is it that God has not brought the world to an acknowl- 
edgment of His infinite mystery, by any such syllogistic rea- 
soning as these great theologians have devised and put upon 
record in the history of divinity. 

Nor can the “a posteriori” argument boast of a much 
larger number of trophies, in human souls subdued by its 
power to the belief of a Supreme Being. For although it 
lies much nearer the common mind, and is full of interest in 
an immense array of wonderful adaptations of design in the 
the kingdoms of nature, yet somehow, it finds the belief 
which it would inculcate already in possession of the citadel 
of thought, so that it becomes simply a matter of curious in- 
terest in confirming the conviction already established. 

The real groundwork of human belief in this great first 
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truth of yeligion lies much deeper than any merely logical 
process, whether it be “a priori” or “a posteriori ;” developing 
itself out of the very nature of thinking, by a necessary law. 
The idea of God is one which the human mind generates 
spontaneously and necessarily, at a certain stage of advance- 
ment. This I take to be the meaning of the apostle Paul, 
when he says, “ The invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
which are made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so that 
they are without excuse.” The great Creator has so formed 
his creature, that when his spiritual powers are developed to 
a certain point, he shall understand the invisible things of 
God, not by a logical process of thinking, but just as the eye 
_ seizes hold of the knowledge of external nature. The things 
which are made become to him an expression of the Deity, 
rather than a proof of His being. 

This argument has been stated in this form: that the idea 

of God is innate. But an idea can not be said to be a part 
of us at birth. An idea is a production of the mind, and 
therefore is not born with it. This form of expression, there- 
fore, is objectionable. 
' Others, mistaking a proximate for an ultimate, have argued 
that the universality of a belief in a God proves His exist- 
ence. But this statement leaps a wide chasm. Universality 
of belief proves that it is the nature of the soul, spontaneously 
to develop the idea of a God. And this spontaneity asserts 
its authority, equally with all our mental processes, and so 
necessitates the conviction of the Supreme. We must dis- 
trust ourselves, and become universal skeptics, if we disbe- 
lieve the existence of a God. 

But here the argument is met by a denial that there is 
universality of belief. It is allowed, indeed, that the convic- 
tion that a great Supreme exists, is very general; the human 
race, in all its different tribes and nations, agreeing in this 
as in nothing else ; but yet, it is claimed that there are ex- 
ceptions to it, and that any—the least—exception vitiates the 
argument. And, indeed, we must be compelled to admit, if 
under any conditions of being, the human soul, having reached 
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the appropriate stage of development, does not at that point 
generate the idea of a God, that this idea can not be said to 
be natural to man as man, but must have originated from 
without. We might, then, take refuge in the traditional 
theory, for it would be difficult to account for the admitted 
almost universal belief in a Supreme Ruler, unless either it 

_ Was a spontaneous outgrowth of the soul, or the product of 
a revelation widely given, and carefully handed down from 
generation to generation. 

But is there any such exception as is supposed? We 
think it can be shown that there is not. There are only 
three facts in the entire history of the race, which seem to be 
such, and these, upon a more careful examination, can be ex- 
plained in entire harmony with our position. The first is the 
statement of Moffatt, a missionary in Africa, in relation to a 
tribe of Hottentots; the second comes to us from the labor- 
ers for Christ among the Buddhists, and the third is the ad- 
mitted fact of the general ignorance of the deaf and dumb, 
before instruction, in relation to a great First Cause. 

Mr. Moffatt, in his Southern Africa, states that there is a 
tribe of beings there, who have no idea whatever of a Deity. 
Our reply to this is very brief. First, we should hesitate long 
to receive as undoubted the evidence of any single man upon 
such a question, unless we were sure that he possessed the 
requisite ability, and had given the needed time for proper 
inquiry. It is a most difficult matter to educe the ideas of 
degraded beings, so as to be able to say positively that they 
have no idea in any shape or form of a supreme spiritual ex- 
istence. We should, therefore, linger long before admitting 
this statement of Mr. Moffatt, until it is confirmed by other 
evidence, especially as it contradicts the nearly universal tes- 
timony of writers in respect to the great mass of mankind. 
But secondly, if compelled to admit the fact, we should re- 
ply that this tribe of men have become so degraded that their 
humanity has not developed itself to the point at which the 
idea of God is to be expected. Of the depth of their degra- 
dation, Moffatt himself testifies. 

The second fact which presents a difficulty before us, is 
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this: our missionaries tell us that the Buddhists of Asia do 
not believe, but absolutely disbelieve in a God. They say 
that this system of religion inculcates the idea that everything 
comes by nature, without a supreme power. They admit 
that these persons believe that there was once a God or Buddh, 
who arranged and ordered things at the commencement of 
the period, but that he has now gone into that state which is 
the perfection of bliss in their minds; a sleepy, undisturbed, 
restful state, which our missionaries call annihilation, from 
which he will be by and by aroused, and come forth again to 
re-order things as at the former period, and then go to sleep 
once more. Now, say the missionaries, this god who is 
asleep, in the dreamy state of nothingness, is in fact no God, 
And so Buddhism, according to them, is blank atheism. 
Now observe, first, in respect to these statements, the perfect 
form of existence which the missionaries call annihilation, is 
not annihilation in the view of the Buddhists. So far from 
this being the case, it is with them the highest and holiest 
form of being. But it should be remembered that it is a 
most difficult thing for us to put ourselves in the place of the 
worshipers of another religion, and enter into their meta- 
physics. We can not easily understand their terms. We 
should, therefore, be careful lest we interpret their doctrines 
by our own different views. They would be likely to reject 
our interpretations. Perhaps they would be shocked at their 
crudeness. 

Now it may be very difficult for us to distinguish between 
the state of being which they call the perfect state of bliss, 
and annihilation. Itmay seem to us about the same, a state 
of dreamy nothingness, and freedom from all activity. But 
still, one thing is very true and clear, the Buddhists do make 
a distinction. For with them this state is the perfection of 
life. But annihilation is an entire destruction of life. In 
this state of the Buddh, he not only exists, and is therefore 
not annihilated, but he exists in his most perfect condition. 
Now we may make our inferences from the description the 
Buddhists give of this state of being, and it may seem abso- 
lutely necessary to infer annihilation; yet they deny this in- 
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ference, and obstinately contend that instead of being anni- 
hilated, the Buddh, in this state, enjoys the highest conceiv- 
able form of being. Allow that they say that their god is 
unconscious, their real notion is not the notion of their met- 
aphysics, for they say that he is happy, and of course he 
must be conscious. We have no right, therefore, to impute 
the idea of annihilation to this of a perfect state of bliss, how- 
ever difficult we may find it to form any other notion, and, 
consequently, the supreme Buddh of the Buddhists still 
exists. 

I remark again, that in confirmation of these thoughts, the 
missionaries, in their reports, contradict themselves. Thus, 
in the Missionary Herald for January, 1848, in the annual re- 
port of the Siam mission, we are informed that the idea of a 
God exists in no form whatever, among the Buddhists of 
Siam; and yet, further on, upon the same page, we are told 
that “the god they worship, attained more than two thousand 
years ago, the highest state of perfection, annihilation.” So, 
then, they worship a god, while yet they have no idea of one 
whatever. It is plain, they worship the sleeping Buddh, who 
in their apprehension of things, is not annihilated. Thirdly, 
the very fact that they expect and fear the re-appearance of 
the Buddh proves that they have an ideaof a Supreme. For 
suppose he does sleep for ages, yet he will finally come. 
Fourthly, the metaphysical system which they have adopted 
in respect to reward and punishment, virtue and vice—that 
virtue is its own reward, and vice its own punishment, re- 
ward and punishment following virtue and vice respectively, 
as the cart the horse, (this is their form of expression)—would 
necessarily serve to weaken the idea of a Supreme Being; 
and yet when we see this idea shining out from their system, 
in spite of it, we have the most assured testimony that the 
idea of God is natural to the human soul. 

When Dr. Bradley, of the Siam mission, was in this coun- 
try, I was engaged in these speculations, and I inquired of 
him, what he had found to be the prevalent view of the Su- 
preme Being, in his intercourse with Buddhists. He strenu- 
ously maintained that they were atheists. But I plainly 
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saw this was only his inference from their strange doctrine 
of perfect existence. He rested his belief principally, and in- 
deed entirely, upon a symbolic action of ome of the priests of 
Buddh, who upon being asked by him what was the state of 
the Deity, took a candle and extinguished it. “That,” says 
he, “is his condition.” ‘This isa common method of explan- 
ation among them. But this putting out of the light of the 
candle may symbolize not a blank non-existence, but a free- 
dom from all cares and passions such as agitate our finite 
souls. My conversation with this eminent living missionary 
satisfied me, that the commonly received atheism of the 
Buddhists, is a hastily drawn inference from a very abstruse 
metaphysical idea prevalent among them, which at bottom 
means no such thing. The theology of this sect of orientals 
has not as yet been profoundly investigated. 

The third difficulty which opposes itself to our argument, 
is the total ignorance of God in the minds of the deaf and 
dumb, before instruction. The late Rev. T. H. Gallaudet 
first called attention to this fact, in one of his annual reports, 
in these words: “This subject was one that engaged my 
attention during the whole course of my instructing the deaf 
and dumb, and the inquiries which I made in regard to it, 
were continued, varied and minute. I do not think it possi- 
ble to produce the instance of a deaf mute from birth, who, 
without instruction on the subject, from some friend, or at 
some institution for his benefit, has originated from his own 
reflections, the idea of a Creator and Moral Governor of the 
world.” ‘This testimony is confirmed by that of all the 
teachers of the deaf and dumb, and the fact must be admit- 
ted. ‘The only question then, is, are the minds of these per- 
sons before instruction, developed to a point where we should 
naturally look for the origination of the high and transcendent 
thought of God? While engaged in this inquiry several 


"years since for the purpose of satisfying myself upon this 


precise point, I addressed letters to some of the most prom- 
inent teachers of the deaf and dumb, in the country, asking 
replies to four questions which it.seemed to me would elicit 
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the truth. ‘The answers to these letters were very satisfacto- 
ry to my own mind, and I here present them as evidence. 


“AmerIcaAN AsyLum, Dec. 7, 1848. 

“Dear Sir: I am happy to give you my views on the points 
ramed in your letter, but you must excuse me for being as brief as 
possible. 

“You ask, first, ‘ Whether deaf mutes are not extremely inferior 
in point of mental attainments, to those of the same age, not deprived 
of their powers of hearing and speech; that is, before instruction in 
the Asylum ?” 

“ Answer, Yes. 

“ Second, ‘Whether before coming to the Asylum, the deaf and 
dumb, at the age of from fifteen to twenty, are more than equal to 
children not deprived of their powers of hearing and speech, at the 
age of from five to eight ?” 

“ Answer, In their knowledge of intellectual and moral subjects, 
the deaf and dumb without education, at the age specified, do not 
surpass the children referred to, but in regard to practical matters, 
the affairs of common life, daily subject to their observation, they in 
general greatly surpass them. . 

“ Third, ‘ Whether their knowledge consists in anything more than 
conceptions and the most necessary abstract ideas, such as time, 
space, &c. ?” 

“ Answer, Avoiding logical terms, I would say, their knowledge is 
the result, to a very great extent, of their own observation and expe- 
rience. They get some valuable ideas in conversation with their in- 
timate friends, by their own natural language of signs, but no knowl- 
edge whatever from books, or from the ordinary modes of communi- 
cation among men. 

“ Fourth, ‘ Whether before instruction at the Asylum, they gener- 
alize or classify or draw inferences from data, and if so, to what ex- 
tent ?” 

“ Answer, In reference to very simple subjects they do generalize, 
classify and draw inferences, especially the latter, to a moderate ex- 
tent, but in regard to more difficult and abstract subjects, extremely 
little, if at all; from the fact that they have but very little knowledge 
on those subjects. 

“T published in one of our former reports, some statements of the 
views of deaf mutes on subjects kindred perhaps to that you are in- 
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vestigating. I will send you a copy with this letter, which I hope 
may in some degree supply its deficiencies. 
“ Very truly your friend, 
“LEWIS WELD.” 


“ HARTFORD, Nov. 28, 1848. 

“Dear Sir: Brief replies to your questions, I suppose, are what 
you wish, and all that I am able to make at this time. 

“Question 1. ‘Intellectual attainments’ in knowledge, acquired 
by education, reading, observation, &c. In this respect the deaf and 
dumb are inferior to others of the same age. 

“Question 2. If by ‘intellectual ability,’ we understand native 
power of mind, the ability to reason, draw inferences, &c., I think 
the deaf mute of sixteen to twenty, is superior to the hearing child of 
five to eight. 

“Question 8. Before instruction in the Asylum, the knowledge of 
the deaf and dumb is only of the simplest kind, drawn chiefly from 
his own limited observation. Of abstract truths he has the least pos- 
sible conception. 

“Question 4. Before education, the deaf and dumb generalize and 
classify only to a very limited extent. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“C. STONE.” 


“New York, Nov. 23d, 1848. 

“ Dear CLAssMATE: Mr. Peet handed me the letter which you 
addressed to him, respecting the mental phenomena of the deaf and 
dumb, and requested me to answer it, as he was very busy. You 
propound four questions, to which I will endeavor to reply in their 
order. 

“1. Deaf mutes are extremely inferior in point of intellectual at- 
tainments to those who can hear and speak. Whether it would be 
correct to use the word ability in the sense of intrinsic capacity, in 
the place of attainments, I leave to nicer metaphysicians than I am 
to decide. If deaf mutes could be rigorously and systematically 
trained from infancy, in the use of written and alphabetic language, 
I, for one, see no reason why their intellectual abilities should not be 
equal to those of persons who can hear and speak. The minds of 
deaf mutes in general, are active and vigorous to a high degree, but 
in point of fact, owing to neglect in their culture, they come to us 
almost a total blank, as far as intellectual progress is concerned. 
They deal in imagery, and think, as it were, in a series of mental 
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pictures, having no idea of language whatever. They all show signs 
of a moral sense, but have the most vague and indefinite ideas of any 
Supreme Being. 

“2. In matters which require experience in bodily exertion, such as 
the various trades, farming, &c., the minds of uneducated deaf mutes 
from fifteen to twenty, reach a higher point of development than the 
minds of children at the age of seven, 7. e., they show more skill and 
judgment ; but in all matters of general information, derived from 
books, conversation, &c., the child of seven is almost infinitely supe- 
rior. 

“3. The knowledge of deaf mutes before instruction does not con- 
sist of anything more than conceptions, and the most necessary ab- 
stract ideas. 

“4. They have very little power to generalize and draw conclu- 


sions from data. Yours truly, 
“THOMAS GALLAUDET.” 


“ PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11, 1848. 

“Dear Srr: Your communication of the 8th inst. I have just re- 
ceived. I will endeavor to reply to your queries. 

“1. Whether deaf mutes are not extremely inferior, mentally, to 
those who can hear and speak, that is, before instruction at the Asy- 
lum ? 

“T have no reason to suppose that the original faculties of the 
mute are any way inferior to those of the hearing person. ‘The ad- 
vantages, however, which the use of language gives to hearing per- 
sons, from infancy, are immense in comparison with the mute, who 
can obtain information from his own observation only. He reasons, 
but by an exceedingly simple and limited process, for the want of a 
medium in which to register his different steps in the process of 
reasoning. His reasoning must also be limited and incorrect, for 
want of that instrument for conducting the process of reasoning, 
which language becomes to us. 

“2. Whether at the age of from fifteen to twenty, they are more 
than equal to children not deprived of their powers at the age of from 
' five to eight; that is, before instruction ? 

“Tn some respects they are more than equal ; in others, especially 
in everything that can be affected by language, they are inferior. 

“3. Whether their knowledge before instruction, consists of any- 
thing more than of conceptions, and the most necessary abstract 
ideas, such as time, space, &c. 
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“Tt is impossible to say, as their means of communicating what 
they do know are so exceedingly limited and imperfect. On your sup- 
position of no instruction, their knowledge can only consist of ideas 
obtained by observation, consciousness, and the inferences they may 
draw from them. They may have some ideas of space, time and 
number. 

“4, Whether before instruction they generalize or classify or draw 
inferences from data, and if so to what extent ? 

“ Some at least do, but to a very limited extent. 

“It is very difficult to give direct answers to these questions, as 
they are so vague. 

“ In hearing persons there are all grades of intellect, from idiocy to 
genius. ’Tis so with the deaf mutes. The immense advantage 
which the leverage of language gives, almost precludes the instituting 
a comparison between the one who has it, and he who has it not. 
Our knowledge of the deaf-mute mind previous to instruction, is very 
imperfect, from the imperfection of the medium of communication. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“A. B. HUTTON.” 


From these letters it seems evident that the minds of the 
deaf mutes are not developed sufficiently for the dawning of 
the transcendent idea of God. And consequently, there is 
nothing in their case, to destroy the conviction, that the ex- 
istence of the Supreme is a natural doctrine of the human 
soul, at a certain point in its progress. : 

This is precisely the conclusion to which Dr. Peet comes, 
in his letter subjoined to the report alluded to above. After 
stating the general fact of the ignorance of God in the deaf 
and dumb, he continues: “ Considering the circumstances in 
which the deaf and dumb are placed, and their medium of 
communication, this might have been inferred. The natural 
language of signs employed by them before it is used as a 
means of acquiring alphabetic language, is confined to the 
persons and objects with which they are familiar, the usages 
of life, and their personal wants. They have no motive to 
induce them to extend their ideas beyond the pale of sensible 
objects, and no encouragement from others to direct their 
attention to the operations of their own minds, as indicating 
the existence within them of an immaterial, thinking agent, 
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distinct from the body. Having then no ideas purely intel- 
lectual and unconscious of the mode of their own existence, 
can it be supposed that they will conceive the notion of a 
God, to whom they are under obligation to render religious 
worship ?” 

T have been further confirmed in this view, by learning 
from the ANNaLs, some facts in relation to the method of 
instructing the deaf mute in religious truth, and the manner 
in which such instruction is received. Thus in respect to the 
method of instruction we give the following extract: 


“Our readers may be interested to learn the first steps of the 
method pursued in imparting to the deaf and dumb a knowledge of 
the soul, and of God, and his attributes. It is substantially the same 
that would be taken to bring these truths to the perception of any 
other mind that is ignorant of them, though in this case, the medium 
of communication is, of course, the language of signs, while the rea- 
soning is of the simplest kind. We have not to construct an argu- 
ment to which the acute mind of an inveterate skeptic, (if there ex- 
ist such an anomaly,) could bring no objection, but rather to trace 
the path along which a mind anxious to know the truth might reach 
a satisfactory conclusion. It is not so much, even to the deaf-mute, 
an introduction of new facts, as pointing out the relations of those he 
already knows, although they have never excited his attention, and 
leading him to draw the plain and obvious inference. With regard 
to some truths, it is simply stating the reality of certain facts, which 
immediately commend themselves to his reason as natural and neces- 
sary, and which he might have himself discovered by proper reflec- 
tion.” 


Thus we see that in order to introduce the idea of God in- 
to the deaf and dumb mind, you have only to educate or 
develop the reflective power to a certain point. I am still 
more confirmed in this conclusion by the following account 
of the manner in which the idea of God has sometimes 
dawned upon the soul of the deaf mute. This has been only 
in cases where there was peculiar power of mind. As we 
should expect-in most cases, the idea of God would enter 
gradually. But at times it breaks in upon the mind instan- 
taneously. 
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“With some individuals, however, it has happened that in follow- 
ing a course of thought like that above suggested, though more full 
and minute, when a certain point is reached, the sublime idea of God 
has seemed to burst at once upon the mind with overwhelming power. 
The temple that was before tenantless and lonely, is filled with glory, 
and the soul shrinks with awe and amazement before the presence of 
its Maker till now unknown. Similar to this was the experience of 
Massieu, the celebrated pupil of Sicard. The Abbe relates that 
when, after preparing his mind by a course of argument like the one 
adverted to above, though of a more elevated character, he came to 
announce to him, as the author of the beings and things he saw 
around him, ‘ God, the object of our worship, before whom the heav- 
ens, the earth, and the seas quake, and are as nothing, Massieu in- 
stantly became terrified, and trembling, as if the majesty of this great 
God had rendered itself visible and had impressed all his being, he 
prostrated himself, and thus offered to this great Being, whose name 
then struck his view for the first time, the first homage of his worship 
and his adoration. When recovered from this sort of ecstacy, he 
said to me by signs, these beautiful words, which I shall not forget 
while I have life—“ Ah! laissez-moi aller & mon pére, & ma mére, & 
mes fréeres, leur dire qwil y a un Dieu; ils ne le savent pas.” “Oh! 
let me go to my father, to my mother, to my brothers, to tell them 
that there is a God; they do not know him.” They do know him, 
my child; it is him they go to supplicate in that temple whither they 
formerly conducted you. They do know him; all those who hear, 
and speak, know him as well as you.’” 


How do such cases as these in minds more than usually 
developed, add force and strength to the view maintained! 
I have thus considered the only seeming exceptions which 
have been urged against my position. And I think I have 
shown that they are only seeming and not real. When now, 
in addition, we consider how many races of men unite in the 
belief of a Supreme Being, different in all the characteristics 
of inner and outer life, in so many different climates, spread 
all over the globe, and some almost secluded from the eye of 
their fellow-men, I deem it demonstrable that the idea of 
God is natural to the human soul. And if so, then a man 
might as reasonably distrust all his intuitions and thinkings, 
as to disbelieve in a higher power. For unless his own soul 
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is a deceiver, and not to be believed at ail, in its most intense 
convictions, then the Infinite Jehovah is a glorious reality ; 
then— 


“A God there is, 
And if a God there is, that God how great!” 


POETRY. 


I pWELL within a voiceless world, 
Mysterious and deep ; 

My tongue can shape no form of speech, 
I can but laugh and weep : 

The touch may wake the sounding string, 
And lips with music thrill ; 

I can but see what others feel, 
A void is round me still. 


‘The winged lightnings o’er me flash, 
And the trembling nerve may shake ; 

But the fearful silence on mine ear, 
The thunder can not break ; 

And yet I know ’tis God who speaks, 
In the electric gleams : 

And I love the music of his voice, 
T hear it oft in dreams. 


When Ia mother’s name would speak, 
Or hear its holy sound, 

My lips give forth no utterance, 
Mine ear is silence bound : 

But, oh! that sweetest, dearest name, 
My soul delights to hear ; 

Its melody oft thrills my heart— 
I answer with a tear. 


‘Though when she kneels at evening hour, 
No sound the stillness breaks ; 

I know the language of her lips, 
For ’tis the soul that speaks ; 

And there are other voices too, 
Commingling in her prayer: 

I see no forms, but, ah! I feel 
The Angels hovering there. 
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When I the beauteous heavens behold, 
The star-gemmed milky way, 

And watch the flowers and bright-winged birds, 
Upon the vernal spray : 

When beauty’s fragrance fills the sense, 
Oh! then I long to hear, 

And know if music comes as sweet, 
Upon the quickened ear. 


Though on the ear and from the tongue, 
No words of sweetness roll, 
The heart has its own melody, 
The music of the soul : 
Tis like the far off symphony 
The spirit hears alone ; 
Which swells beyond the walls of time, 
In anthems round the throne. 


There, on my reawakened sense, - 
Shall heavenly cadence thrill, 
My loosened tongue join in the strain, 
Which powers celestial fill ; 
There evermore with new delight, 
Shall praise to him be given, 
Who, in a world of silence, tuned 
Both ear and tongue for heaven. 


INDIANA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


By Tuomas Mc InTIRE. 


THERE are not very many incidents of a character to in- 
terest the public at large, connected with the organization 
and early history of an institution like this, limited as it is 
in its benefits, to such a comparatively small number of 
individuals. But the readers of the ANnaxs, a majority of 
whom are personally engaged in efforts to ameliorate the — 
condition of that class of persons for whose special advan- 
tage such establishments are founded, will look upon the 
narration of these incidents as by no means unimportant, 
It is hoped, therefore, that the few statements which we 
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propose to make concerning the origin and progress of this 
institution may not prove wholly destitute of interest. For, 
brief as has been the period of its existence, its advancement 
has been so great, its development so rapid, and its success 
so marked, that a narration of the steps taken and the meas- 
ures adopted, by which it has reached its present high degree 
of prosperity, may serve, if for no other purpose, at least in 
some degree as an encouragement to those engaged in or 
about to enter upon similar enterprises of benevolence. 

Only about ten years have elapsed since the first move- 
ment was made in this state toward the establishment of an 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb; yet 
under the smiles of a divine providence, as much has been 
accomplished as has usually required in other states a quar- 
ter of a century to effect. In buildings, in the number of 
beneficiaries, in the character and qualifications of instruc- 
tors, and in all the essentials of a well organized institution, 
ours has taken its stand by the side of the oldest and best in 
the Union. 

The Institution owns one hundred and twenty acres of 
land, worth sixty thousand dollars. From the commence- 
ment to the present time, there have been appropriated to 
this object two hundred and ten thousand dollars. About one- 
half of this sum has been expended on buildings and perma- 
nent improvements, and the remainder devoted to the support 
and instruction of pupils. The people have cheerfully per- 
mitted themselves to be taxed to this extent, and that too 
when the state was suffering under the most oppressive 
pecuniary embarrassments. ‘The merit of this liberality, 
unparalleled on the part of so young a state, is very much 
enhanced, not only by the fact alluded to above, but more 
especially by the circumstance, that during the same period, 
an amount nearly equal has been expended on each of the 
institutions for the insane and the blind. 

But without further preface we will proceed hastily to 
sketch a few of the most prominent events embraced in the 
history. 

James McLean made the first attempt in Indiana to give 
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systematic instruction to the deaf and dumb. He was a 
deaf mute, who reported himself to have been educated in 
the institution in New York city. He came here in 1842, 
and opened a school for the deaf and dumb in the county of 
Parke. ‘I'he number of his pupils never exceeded five or 
six: and having been poorly qualified for the task he had 
undertaken, and, as a consequence, not having met with 
much encouragement, the school languished from the first, 
and, after a precarious existence of a little more than a year, 
was finally abandoned. Notwithstanding very little imme- 
diate good was effected by this attempt, yet the movement 
proved an important one, inasmuch as it brought the subject 
before the legislature, and led to the first of that series of 
enactments on the part of the people’s representatives, for 
the benefit of the deaf and dumb, the blind and the insane, 
in which every citizen of the state now so justly prides him- 
self, ‘This took place at the session of the legislature in the 
winter of 1842-3, and consisted in the passage of a joint 
resolution, which appropriated two hundred dollars to 
McLean for his services. 

As the preamble and resolution are brief, and as they 
contain the first acknowledgment of the obligation of the 
government to provide the means for educating this unfortu- 
nate class of her children, we insert them here in full. 

“ Whereas, It has been represented to this General Assem- 
bly that James McLean is a deaf and dumb school-teacher, 
and as such has been teaching deaf and dumb orphans and 
indigent children of Indiana for fifteen months past, without 
any adequate compensation; and, whereas, it has been further 
represented to us, that the said McLean is poor, and, believ- 
ing as we do, that due encouragement should be given to 
such laudable efforts to ameliorate the condition, as far as 
possible, of this unfortunate portion of our people, and that 
efforts of that kind on the part of a deaf and dumb citizen 
of Indiana, should not be received as a gratuity by the state. 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of Indiana, That . 
the treasurer of state be, and he is hereby authorized to pay 
to the said James McLean the sum of two hundred dollars, 
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out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropria- 
ted, as a compensation for services rendered as aforesaid.” 
The discussion elicited by the above resolution, drew the 
attention of a number of persons particularly to the subject, 
and led them to make inquiries as to the number of this class 
in the state, their actual condition, and the means necessary 
for their instruction. Among the more intelligent part of 
those having children suffering under this great misfortune, the 
interest taken in the subject was very general. The cause 
was also promoted in no slight degree, by the influence 
exerted by the educated deaf and dumb, found here and there 
throughout the state. Some of these had sought instruction 
in the institutions in neighboring states, and others had 
enjoyed this inestimable blessing to a greater or less extent 
before removing here. Wherever a case of this kind was 
met with, the contrast presented between it and the condition 
of the uneducated deaf mute was so strikingly in favor of 
the former, that every one who had an opportunity of wit- 


nessing it, at once became an advocate of the cause. In 
this way the public mind was to a considerable extent 
prepared to adopt the proposition to establish an institution 
at the expense of the state for their especial benefit; and no 
sooner was the measure proposed to tax the people for this 
purpose than it met with a hearty and favorable response 
from all classes of citizens. 


Accordingly, at the next session of the legislature, in the 
winter of 1842-3, although the state was embarrassed to a 
degree borderiny almost upon bankruptcy, a law was enact- 
ed with great unanimity, as a preliminary measure, by 
which a tax was levied of two mills on each one hundred 
dollars worth of property, for the purpose of supporting an 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb. The state 
was so deeply involved in debt that a direct appropriation 
from the treasury was out of the question. ‘There was no 
other recourse but to resort to direct taxation. This was 
done, and the people cheerfully assumed the burden and 
bore it without a murmur. The assessment was small at 
first, but it was increased from time to time, as the wants of 
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the institution made it necessary, until in 1851 it yielded a 
revenue of more than forty thousand dollars, In this inci- 
pient measure, more than any subsequent act, we are firmly 
persuaded, was laid the foundation of the permanent pros- 
perity of this institution. "We see no other course by which 
it could have been sustained. 

After the assessment of the tax, the next incident worthy 
of notice was the visit of William Willard to this state: 
He came in the May following the adjournment of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. His purpose was to attempt the establish- 
ment of a private school for the deaf and dumb in anticipation 
of further legislation. After consulting with a number of 
the most influential citizens of Indianapolis, it was suggested 
that a meeting should be called to adopt measures to ac- 
complish the object. This was accordingly done. The 
friends of the cause from different parts of the state assem- 
bled in Indianapolis, on the 30th of May, and organized by 
the appointment of the Hon. John Law, of Vincennes, chair- 
man and the Rev. P. D. Gurley, secretary. Mr. Willard laid 
before the meeting his testimonials, and a statement of his 
plans. After these had been carefully considered, H. P. 
Thornton, Esq., of New Albany, offered as the sense of the 
meeting the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

“ Resolved, 'That the successful example of Ohio and 
other sister states, in providing for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb within their bounds, is in the highest degree cred- 
itable and worthy of our prompt imitatiof; and that, as 
citizens of Indiana, we are gratified with the interest taken 
in it by the last General Assembly in the enactments con- 
templating provision for an Asylum for deaf mutes in this 
state, of whom there are according to the last census, three 
hundred and twelve. 

“ Resolved, That the testimonials, submitted by Mr. Wil- 
liam Willard from his excellency Governor Shannon, H. N. — 
Hubbell, Esq., superintendent of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, Rev. Dr. Hoge and other distinguished gentlemen 
of Ohio, showing that Mr. Willard has been for many years 
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an instructor of deaf mutes in that state, and has justly 
gained for himself a high reputation as a teacher—that he 
is a gentleman of good moral character, of the first respect- 
tability and every way worthy of the most favorable consid- 
eration in reference to the instruction of deaf mutes, are 
highly satisfactory; and we are gratified with the visit of a 
gentleman, himself deaf and dumb, so highly recommended 
by those who have been connected with an institution of 
such distinguished repute as the one at Columbus, Ohio. 

“ Resolved, That we approve of Mr. Willard’s proposed 
visit to different parts of the state, for the purpose of com- 
municating with deaf mutes and their friends in relation to 
their instruction in this state; and that we recommend that 
he should, after such a visit, commence a school for deaf 
mutes on a small scale at Indianapolis, preparatory to such 
further action of the legislature and other encouragement as 
may be given for the establishment of an Asylum; and that 
in such visit we cordially recommend Mr. Willard to the 
kind attention and hospitality of the citizens of Indiana.” 

At the same meeting a committee, consisting of G. H. 
Dunn, J. H. Bayless, L. Dunlap, 8. Merrill and J. P. Chap- 
man, was appointed to aid Mr. Willard in accomplishing 
the object aimed at in the foregoing resolutions. And under 
the direction of these gentlemen he embarked in the under- 
taking with the most commendable zeal and energy. The 
greater part of the summer was spent in traveling over the 
state in search of pupils, in explaining to their friends the 
methods and advantages of instruction, and in eliciting the 
sympathy and confidence of the public in behalf of the cause. 
Being a gentleman of no ordinary intelligence, of pleasing 
manners and affable address, he was eminently successful in 
the object of his tour. It was no part of his plan, however, 
to solicit pecuniary aid. The whole expense of the under- 
taking was borne by himself. No assistance in this respect 
was asked or received from any quarter. The pupils were 
expected to pay the cost of boarding, but nothing was 
charged for instruction. 

Having received the promise of a number of pupils suffi- 
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cient to form a class, Mr. Willard rented a suitable house 
and supplied it with the necessary furniture and apparatus. 
By the first of October he had so far completed his arrange- 
ments as to be ready to open the school. During the first 
month twelve pupils were admitted, and shortly after, the 
number was increased to sixteen. 

The General Assembly met in the following December. 
The course which had been pursued was approved. The 
members of the legislature frequently visited the school, and 
became deeply interested in its prosperity. A joint resolu- 
tion was passed, directing the treasurer of state to pay to 
Mr. Willard what might be deemed right as a compensation 
for his services. Thus they not only sanctioned what had 
been done, but they also assumed the responsibility of sup- 
porting the institution. Soon after (January 15th, 1844) an 
act of incorporation was passed, and a board of trustees 
formally appointed. This board was composed of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: James Whitcomb, Royal Mayhew, William 
Sheets, Henry Ward Beecher, P. D. Gurley, Love H. Jame- 
son, Matthew Simpson, Livingston Dunlap and James 
Morrison. 

So well satisfied were the new trustees with the man- 
agement of the school by Mr. Willard, that they did not 
deem it best to.make any change in the arrangements until 
after the close of the session then in progress. Accordingly 
the school was-continued without interruption until the first 
of August, when the session terminated. The trustees then 
proceeded to -organize in conformity to the terms of the 
charter. Mr. William Willard was appointed principal of the 
intellectual department, and Mr. William Campbell and his 
lady to the charge of the domestic concerns. The first 
session under the new arrangement was commenced on the 
first day of October, 1844. It has been usual to date the 
origin of the institution from this period, because it was 
then formally taken under the control of the state. It had 
been in successful operation for a year previously, and its 
history really dates from October, 1843. Then the Indiana 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb was 
de facto commenced. 
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But from the first it was foreseen by the trustees that it 
would be necessary to appoint a person who could both 
hear and speak, to superintend the affairs of the asylum. 
They very properly thought, that however intelligent and 
well qualified a deaf mute might * to give instruction to 
his brethren in misfortune, yet by his infirmity he would be 
separated at a great distance from the talking community, 
and thereby in a great measure disqualified for transacting 
successfully and with dispatch the miscellaneous business of 
an institution like this. In this opinion Mr. Willard most 
heartily coincided, and used his influence to consummate 
the arrangement. 

For the purpose of procuring a suitable person, a corres- 
pondence was entered into with the officers of the different 
eastern institutions, and after some time, James S. Brown, 
who had for several years been an instructor in the Ohio 
Asylum, presented himself as a candidate for the place. 
Bringing with him the most satisfactory testimonials, he 
was.on the 30th of June, 1845, unanimously elected, and 
entered on the discharge of his duties in the following Oc- 
tober. 

The appointment of Mr. Brown proved a most fortunate 
one. With a zeal untiring and an energy unconquerable, 
he labored constantly for the highest prosperity of the insti- 
tution. The amount of work actually performed by him 
was almost incredible. Besides the general supervision of 
the establishment, he regularly taught a class, superintended 
the erection of the buildings, performed the duties of steward, 
made all the disbursements of money and kept all the ac- 
counts. By intense application, he managed all these diffi- 
cult and complicated affairs with a skill and success seldom 
equaled. Blessed with a firm constitution and good health, 
endowed with rare qualities of intellect and heart, with an 
unbounded ambition to do much and do it well, and full of 
resources, he shunned no responsibility nor shrank from the 
performance of any duty. Whether as superintendent, or as 
the teacher of a class, or as a member of the building com- 
mittee, or as the advocate of the cause of the deaf and dumb 
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before the people or their representatives in the legislative 
hall, he was equal to any emergency, and seldom failed to 
carry his point by answering objections, by removing obsta- 
cles, and, if need were, by crushing opposition. Cautious 
in the formation of his plans, when once formed, he never 
allowed the possibility of failure to be written on any of his 
efforts. He was just the man to build up an institution of 
the kind in a new country like this. 

But a person of such positive and decided character as 
Mr. Brown, must have his enemies. His, perhaps, were as few 
as any other man’s similarly situated, and they were generally 
those whose interest ran counter to that of the institution, 
or such as were actuated by a feeling of envy at his success. 
From first to last he possessed the unbounded confidence of 
the board of trustees, the respect and esteem of the public, 
and the affection and gratitude of the deaf and dumb 
throughout the state. His name is written in such legible 
characters on the hearts of so many, that it never can be 
erased, but will remain embalmed in grateful remembrance 
as long as Indiana shall continue to be a state, or there shall 
be found a deaf mute within her borders. So completely 
was he enshrined in the confidence, respect and affection of 
the friends of the institution, that it scarcely seemed possible 
to many of them that a person could be found competent to 
fill his place, and when he retired from the field, the feeling 
was very general that the cause must in other hands very 
materially suffer. How far these fears have been realized or 
disappointed, it is not appropriate for us to say. 

Allusion has already been made to the organic law of the 
institution. Most of its provisions experience has proven to 
have been in the highest degree founded in wisdom and 
benevolence. One feature, however, copied from the law on 
this subject in Ohio and the custom then prevalent in all 
similar institutions in the country, was found in practice to 
be very objectionable: the requirement, that, in order to the 
admission of their children into the asylum as state pupils; 
all applicants should certify to the trustees their inability to 
pay the necessary expenses of boarding and instruction. 
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This provision of the law clearly seemed to the trustees to 
be invidious, and not only unnecessary, but a serious obsta- 
cle in the way of usefulness, by practically excluding from 
these benefits many of those, who, of all others, were the 
most needy. They therefore early urged upon the legislature 
the repeal of this provision of the law, and asked that all 
the deaf and dumb in the state, of suitable age and capacity 
to receive instruction, should be admitted to the privileges of 
the institution free of charge. This was readily granted, 
and the change had a most salutary effect upon the prosper- 
ity of the cause. To this is to be attributed mainly the 
rapid increase in the number of pupils, an increase unpre- 
cedented. And for the same reason there has been but 
little difficulty in procuring the consent of parents to send 
their children to the asylum, a difficulty loudly complained of 
in some other states where an opposite state of things has 
existed. After several years’ experience, the trustees expres- 
sed their conviction of the wisdom and propriety of the 
change in the following language: 

“ Every year’s experience demonstrates more plainly the 
wisdom of the legislative enactment by which all the deaf 
mutes of the state are alike entitled to the privileges of the 
asylum free of charge. Indiana has the proud distinction of 
being the first state in the Union to adopt this principle. 
The paltry pittance obtained on account of the few paying 
pupils under the old system, was not worth the mortification 
occasioned to the manly spirit of the poor men who were 
compelled to procure certificates of poverty or consign their 
children to all the miseries of hopeless ignorance. It would 
seem misfortune enough to have a child deaf and dumb, 
without being compelled to go before any body of men and 
plead poverty as the only condition upon which that child 
could be educated.” 

It seems to us a little singular that any such humiliating 
and injurious distinction with reference to the education of 
the deaf and dumb should ever have been made by any leg- 
islature, when no such difference as to other children was 
made between the rich and poor, and stranger still, that it 
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should be continued in some states which have systems of 
common schools free alike to all who choose to avail them- 
selves of their advantages. The parents of deaf mutes are 
taxed equally with others for the support of education, and 
they have a right to expect, on this ground, if on no other, 
that their children should be put at least on an equal footing 
with those who have the use of all their senses. If any 
class of persons should have this blessing without cost, they 
above all others ought to have it, not as a charity, but as a 
right; not on unnecessary and humiliating conditions, but 
upon the broad ground of justice andequity. Such, we are 
proud to know, is eminently the case here. 

At first, funds to support the institution were raised by a 
direct tax. This plan was continued until the new consti- 
tution was adopted in 1852, when the assessment law was 
repealed, and the current expenses of the asylum made 
chargeable directly upon the state treasury, the same as any 
other of the necessary expenses of the government. The 
existence of the institution is guarantied in the constitution, 
and its maintenance is made as much a legal necessity as 
that of the legislative, executive, or judicial departments of 
the commonwealth. 

As has been mentioned above, the individuals composing 
the first board of trustees were named in the act of incor- 
poration. At the next session of the legislature, in 1844-5, 
the board was reorganized, and the number of members 
reduced from nine to five, and their appointment vested in 
the governor. At the following session, in 1845-6, the law 
was further amended, so that it was made the duty of his 
excellency to classify the trustees and fix the term for which 
each should serve, so that the longest term should be five 
years and the shortest, one, and so that the term of one 
trustee should expire each year. Again, in 1853, the law 
was altered so that they were made elective by the General 
Assembly, one added to their number, and, in accordance 
with the constitution, the term of service fixed at four years, 
two to be elected by each succeeding legislature. 

In all these changes very little inconvenience has been 
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experienced, because fortunately, good and true men have 
been appointed to the trust, men who have uniformly had 
the best interests of the institution at heart. We are per- 
suaded, however, that in a state institution like this, deriving 
its whole support from the government, a board of trustees, 
with power to perpetuate its own existence by filling vacan- 
cies as they occur, would not operate well for any great 
length of time. Such an arrangement separates too widely 
the institution from the people and their representatives, and 
opens the door to favoritism, extravagance and other abuses. 
Our present method would undoubtedly be the best, were it 
not for the danger there is that in the height of that party 
spirit too often found in legislative bodies, men might be 
selected for this important trust, not on account of their 
qualifications, but for their political preferences, and thus the 
institution in all its interests be made the spoils of party. 
The result of our experience is, that the method of appoint- 
ment by the Executive is liable to the fewest objections and 
is upon the whole the safest and best. 

In organizing the institution, the trustees experienced 
great difficulty in digesting and establishing an efficient and 
harmonious system of internal economy and government. 
For a number of years this seems to have been to them a 
source of continual trouble and vexation. Of this their min- 
utes and reports of that period give abundant proof. Thrown 
entirely upon their own resources, they were compelled to 
resort to a series of experiments and many expedients, and 
some of them not the most happy; but in the main, each 
step was an improvement upon the last and better adapted 
to the increased size of the household. Doubtless the same 
difficulties to some extent have been experienced in the 
commencement of other similar establishments. Here there 
were several circumstances which at first and for a consider- 
able time operated very unfavorably to the adoption of any 
complete system, and compelled the resort to expedients and 
temporary arrangements. Among these may be mentioned 
the very rapid increase in the number of pupils, the incon- 
veniences of rented buildings, and a want of appreciation of 
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the principles of subordination as applicable to the internal 
economy of an institution of this class. The trouble con- 
sisted usually in a want of harmony between the different 
departments, and the mistake committed was in making 
each officer appointed, responsible directly to the trustees, 
thus not only excluding unity of action among the officers, 
but creating the necessity for a constant interference and 
personal supervision on the part of the board of trustees, 
which was very annoying. Experience, however, corrected 
this error and the office of superintendent was created. As 
the agent of the board and executive head of the establish- 
ment, to him was committed the management of all its 
internal affairs. The instruction, the exercise of government 
and discipline, the management of the farm and shops, as 
well as all minor matters, were placed under his control, and 
he alone was held accountable by the trustees for the man- 
ner in which they were conducted; all the other officers 
were made responsible to him. These changes relieved the 
trustees very much and were eminently conducive to bring- 
ing about a unity of purpese and action among the officers 
in the attainment of the great and ultimate end had in view. 
Thus a system was worked out, which, if not the best that 
could have been devised, proved nevertheless in the main 
well adapted to the circumstances. The result of the last 
year’s experience has been most satisfactory. 

At the time the act of incorporation was passed by the 
General Assembly, on account of some difference of opinion 
on the subject, the permanent location of the asylum was 
not settled; the question was left open. A warm contest 
sprang up between different sections of the state. The 
rivalry was, however, principally between Bloomington, the 
seat of the State University, and Indianapolis, the seat of 
government. With the view of securing the location of the 
asylum at the former place, the citizens of Monroe county 
made an offer of donations in land and cash subscriptions 
amounting to nearly four thousand dollars, and the commis- 
sioners of the county proposed on the same condition to 
appropriate as a revenue to the institution one cent on each 
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one hundred dollars’ worth of real and personal property in 
the county. This offer, though deemed very liberal under 
the circumstances, was not of sufficient weight to determine 
the minds of the members of the legislature in favor of that 
place. There were still weightier reasons for its location at 
the capital. The Committee on Education, to whom the 
subject was referred, reported in favor of Indianapolis, and 
they assigned as some of the reasons which induced them to 
make the choice, the following : 

First. The capital is the point most easy of access from 
all portions of the state, and as it is near the geographical 
center of the state, it will equalize the amount of travel 
necessary in conveying the pupils to and from the institution. 

Second. From this point information in regard to the 
institution could be the most easily disseminated, as here all 
the public business is transacted, and in consequence, citizens 
from all parts of the state most numerously congregate. 

Third. As the deaf and dumb improve much by observa- 
tion, it becomes highly important that the institution for 
their instruction should be located at or near some large town 
or city. Indianapolis being the largest town in the central 
portion of the state, as well as the seat of government, should 
therefore be preferred. 

Fourth. And as relates to health, it can not, from the 
report of the trustees of the institution now lying on sen- 
ators’ desks, be reasonably expected that a more salubrious 
location can be found within the limits of the state. 

Fifth. In consequence of the fertility of the adjacent 
country, and the abundant supply of the markets in this 
place, it is believed to be within the power of the trustees to 
provide boarding at as low a rate as it can be furnished at 
any considerable town in the state. : 

Sixth. In consequence of the expense of the furniture and 
school-room fixtures rendered necessary for the accommoda- 
tion and instruction of more than thirty pupils, the institution 
could not now be removed without great sacrifice of its 
property, or a heayy expense to the state. 

Seventh. But the most important argument in favor of 
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its location at the seat of government is, that it will thus be 
placed in the vicinity of the legislature, and under the imme- 
diate observation and control of the people’s representatives. 
It is feared that the people will not willingly submit to be 
taxed for the support of any institution—however worthy its 
object—over which they could exercise no supervisory care 
or control. And it is also believed that it is highly impor- 
tant, in order to secure the ultimate success of the institution, 
that the members of the General Assembly may have it 
within their power to witness the annual exhibitions of the 
pupils, so as to properly judge of the improvement of the 
pupils in their various pursuits, and justly to appreciate the 
importance of the education of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow-citizens. 

After a warm discussion, the question was decided in 
accordance with the recommendation of the committee. It 
is impossible now to determine what would have been the 
result had the institution been located elsewhere. It might 
have prospered, and doubtless would, but it would have been 
under difficulties from which it has here been free. The great- 
est advantages derived from its location here have been from 
its central position and facilities of access from all parts of the 
state. There is scarcely a county which is not directly con- 
nected with the capital by railroad, by means of which an 
easy, quick and cheap method of conveyance is afforded to 
the pupils in coming to and returning from the asylum, and 
thus we are able to secure a fuller and more punctual attend- 
ance, than we otherwise could do. . 

At the same session of the legislature at which the 
Institution was permanently located at Indianapolis, pro- 
vision was made for the purchase of a site on which to erect 
buildings suited to its necessities. The school was then 
kept in rented buildings of too limited capacity to afford 
accommodations for the number of pupils even then in 
attendance, and the trustees were satisfied that a large 
increase might be expected annually, and that all practicable 
dispatch should be used in making pfivision for them. 
They felt that much depended on the location, and, there- 
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fore, they used all due care in making the selection. They 
examined a number of sites in and around the city, and at 
last negotiated for a lot of eighty-four acres, situated on the 
south side of the National Road and about half a mile east 
from the corporate limits of the town. It was secured on 
the most favorable terms, and if they had had all the prop- 
erty in the vicinity to choose from, they could not have 
selected a more eligible situation, or one surpassing it in 
beauty or adaptation to the purpose. Subsequently, thirty- 
six additional acres adjoining the former were purchased. 
The whole cost of this land was only six thousand dollars, 
but such has been the almost incredibly rapid rate at which 
the price of property in this vicinity has since risen, that it is 
estimated now to be worth, independent of improvements, fully 
sixty thousand dollars; and, should improvements in and 
about Indianapolis continue to progress as they have done 
during the last few years, the day is not far distant when it 
will be worth more than double that amount. When the 
purchase was first made the situation was looked upon as 
being in the country; but already the town has approached 
near our western border. It is a question, whether-at some 
future day it may not be advisable to dispose of a portion 
of this land, say one hundred acres, and realize a permanent 
fund, with the proceeds of which to defray the current 
expenses of the Institution. That such a thing could be 
done, is altogether probable. The wisdom and forethought 
of the trustees in the selection are abundantly manifested. 
In whatsoever way this property may be managed, it is 
a noble patrimony, solemnly consecrated to the education 
of the deaf and dumb of this state. 

After securing a site, the next thing which claimed the 
attention of the trustees was the erection of buildings. 
This matter began to press with increasing urgency upon 
. their attention. The number of pupils increased so rapidly 
that it began to be very difficult to provide accommodations 
for them. The house at first rented soon proved too small 
and was given uppand one much more commodious secured. 
Shortly afterward these accommodations had to be supple- 
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mented by renting rooms wherever they could be had in the 
neighborhood. No funds for buildings had yet been provided. 
But, relying on the liberality of the state legislature, the 
trustees prepared their plans and estimates, and, laying them 
before that body, confidently asked for the requisite appro- 
priations to enable them to begin the work. This was in 
December, 1846. In their report of that period they use 
the following language: 

“We do not feel that it is necessary to say anything in 
the way of argument or animated appeal on this or any 
other part of the subject. The object contemplated in the 
founding of the Institution, is, doubtless, as dear to you as 
it is to us, and your past munificence toward it is an ample 
pledge for the future. In establishing an Institution for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, you have reflected great 
honor upon yourselves and upon the people whose wishes 
and interests you represent. You have given birth to an 
enterprise as purely benevolent as ever warmed the hearts 
or occupied the hands of mortal man. Providence thus far 
has signally smiled upon it, and everything in its present 
condition and prospects is calculated to make you regard it 
with livelier interest and urge it forward with an increasing 
liberality. Of appropriations made for the sustentation and 
enlargement of such institutions the people are never heard 
to complain. Nor will the recollection of having voted for 
such appropriations ever produce a pang of regret in the 
hearts of those who act as the people’s representatives.” 

Owing to the low and embarrassed condition of the state 
treasury, a direct appropriation for this purpose was simply 
impossible. But the application was so far successful as 
to secure at the session of 1847-8, an increase in the assess- 
ment of the tax specifically for the asylum, sufficient to 
supply a revenue to cover this expense. This was the 
best that could be done in the circumstances, and, owing to 
the rapid increase in the value of taxable property throughout 
the state, proved in the end much better than what then 
would have been considered a very large direct appropriation 
from the treasury would have been. The only drawback in 
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the arrangement was that at least a year must elapse before 
funds would accrue under the law. The trustees, however, 
considered the necessities of the case so pressing that they 
ventured to assume the responsibility of borrowing money 
to enable them to begin the work at once and to carry it on 
without delay. This they generously did from time to time, 
as the case required, on their own individual responsibility ; 
sometimes to a very large amount, and often at very great 
inconvenience to themselves and no little risk to their own 
credit. By this means they were enabled to begin the work 
immediately. In the spring and summer of 1848 the 
foundation was laid, and the undertaking pushed forward 
with all possible dispatch. So fortunate were they in all 
their contracts, that by the commencement of the session in 
1850, the buildings were so far completed as to allow the 
school to be transferred to them from the city. This was a 
happy day to both officers and pupils. The buildings were 
by no means finished, but the accommodations they afforded 
were infinitely better than any they had ever before enjoyed 
in rented premises. All the improvements absolutely essen- 
tial to comfort were soon completed. The improvement of 
the grounds, the stuccoing, the erection of verandas, the 
-introduction of gas, and things of an ornamental nature, 
were left to be done as convenience and the state of the 
funds would admit. Some of these have been effected; 
others of them are still deferred. The main building is two 
hundred and fifty-six feet long by seventy-four feet in its 
greatest width, and consists of a central building, two lateral 
and two transverse wings. In the rear of the main building 
is an edifice one hundred and thirty-four by fifty-two feet in 
its greatest dimensions, and two stories high, designed and 
used for the chapel and recitation-rooms. There are ten 
large school-rooms, and the chapel will seat comfortably 
three hundred persons. But we will not enter into a detailed 
description of the buildings. This has been done in all the 
minutiz in the eighth annual report of the superintendent 
published in 1851, where any one who wishes can see it. 
Taken as a whole, the buildings are plain and substantial, 
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and are designed to accommodate two hundred pupils. 
Other institutions for the deaf and dumb have buildings 
which are more elegant and have cost more than this, but 
we know of none in the United States which are more 
completely adapted to the purpose. 

The training of the pupils to habits of industry and to 
the practice of useful trades or occupations, has ever been 
considered by the trustees second in importance only to 
intellectual and moral culture. It as always been looked 
upon as an essential part of the plan of the Institution. 
With this end in view, the farm on which it is located was 
purchased. But besides this they have from the first had in 
contemplation the establishment of shops and the introduc- 
tion of trades, and it is not because their importance was 
underrated that they were not long ago put in operation. 
While the school was kept in rented buildings in town, it 
was out of the question to carry out this intention with any 
reasonable hope of a favorable result; and for a considerable 
time after removing to the new buildings the improvement 
of the grounds and the completion of the various arrange- 
ments more immediately connected with the convenience 
and comfort of the school and household occupied so much 
of the attention of all concerned as to preclude, for the time 
being, the adoption of this measure. In these occupations, 
and in the chopping of wood—about four hundred cords a 
year—and in labors connected with the farm, the male 
pupils have found an abundance of profitable employment 
during the intervals of study. But most of the improve- 
ments mentioned above have been completed. The cultiva- 
tion of the farm and garden will afford a very suitable 
business for a number of the boys; but the largest part of 
them, it has been intended from the first, should have the 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of some mechanical 
branch, by the practice of which they could support them- 
selves after they leave the Institution. As early as the 
session of the legislature which met in 1851, an appropria- 
tion specifically for this purpose was made of $3,500; and 
_at the following session an additional sum of $3,000. But 
for the reasons intimated above, the trustees were compelled 
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to delay the matter until recently. During last summer a 
commencement was made; a large cooper shop was erected 
and put in full operation at the beginning of this term. 
They intend to introduce other branches of business as fast 
as circumstances will justify or the necessities of the case 
shall seem to demand. 

In concluding this hasty sketch we will only add, that the 
course of the Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
has thus far been one of almost uninterrupted prosperity, 
But just having completed the formation period, there has 
not yet been time to gather the full fruits of the labors which 
have been expended. Very-much of that which has been 
done has been in the nature of the case merely preparatory, 
but none the less difficult, and none the less important on 
that account. Still, great good has been accomplished 
already, not only in the provisions made for the future, but 
also in the actual and substantial benefits conferred upon the 
deaf and dumb. Nearly three hundred have been admitted 
to the privileges of the Asylum. One hundred and sixty of 
these have left, not to return; and although while they were 
here they were subjected to all the disadvantages of a new 
organization, yet the blessings conferred upon them are 
incalculably great. All of them have been more or less 
made acquainted with the truths of Christianity, and many 
of them brought to a practical knowledge of the Saviour. 
With very few exceptions they have been qualified for 
earning an independent support and for maintaining a re- 
spectable station in society. They have been rescued from 
darkness and ignorance and restored to light and knowledge 
and made happy and useful members of community. ‘To 
have done this for so many is a great and glorious achieve- 
ment, the fruits of which more than compensate for all the 
time and labor bestowed upon it. While we thus revert to 
the events of the past and contemplate the prosperity of the 
present, we are animated with hopes for the future of a still 
more widely extended usefulness in dispensing in greater 
measure the inestimable blessings of light and knowledge to 
this most deserving class of persons. 
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“ THE EXPERIMENT EXPLAINED.” 


IMPORTANCE OF PRECEDING EXAMPLES. 


ny J. A. JACORS, 


In the last number of the Annaus, Mr. Burnet has explain- 
ed his “experiment ;” but I must confess, with all respect, 
that the explanation has not made the matter clearer to my 
mind, and if anything, has only rendered his position more 
obscure. Mr. Burnet affirms, “that written words can be 
retained in the memory of a deaf mute, though not associa- 
ted with any signs or even with any ideas.” Unquestionably 
they may be. He further asks in confirmation of this position, 
which needed none, if I have not “been applied to, by many 
of my pupils, for the explanation of words and phrases which 
they had committed to memory for the express purpose of 
asking their meaning, and which of course, they could re- 
member and repeat without associating them either with 
signs or even with ideas?” I reply that I have, every day of 
my life. Suppose the word to be elephant. Suppose the 
pupil to have seen the animal. By significant signs I recall 
the image or idea of the animal to his mind. He recognizes 
it and the written name and idea are firmly fixed in his un- 
derstanding and memory. When he sees the word hence- 
forth, he will either think of the animal itself—that is, the 
thing—or most probably, he will think of the sign by which 
it was recalled, and which he and his teacher both afterward 


- use when the animal is spoken of. But suppose the word 


memorized and whose meaning is asked of me by the pupil, 
be government. I can not show the meaning of this word 
to him by any visible object or objects, or by a picture, nor 
can I recall the idea by signs. A new and unknown idea 
must be conveyed to him by signs. When the idea is re- 
ceived and understood, a methodical, i. ¢., a significant sign, 
naturally embodying the series of explanatory signs used, 
as the spoken word would the series of explanatory words 
given to a hearing child, and representing the idea conveyed, 
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is then given and established between the pupil and teacher 
for the word government. Now I ask, whenever he sees or 
thinks of this written word, is not the methodical sign as 
naturally and necessarily, neither more nor less, connected 
with the written word, as the articulate sound or word gov- 
ernment is with the same written word in the mind of the 
speaking child? Are not the cases the same? Mr. Burnet 
admits that speaking persons think by the intermediation of 
“the articulation corresponding to each written word,” repeat- 
ed, either “aloud or mentally.” ‘The speaking child receives 
the meaning of written words through or by articulations; 
it is admitted that the latter are necessarily intermediate 
to thought for him in reading written words. If so, has the 
deaf-mute child a greater mental power of abstraction than 
the speaking child? ‘The latter can not dismiss the articu- 
late word by which he received the meaning of the written 
word ; the former, Mr. Burnet holds, can dismiss the signifi- 
cant sign by which he received the meaning. How, I can 
not see. He had no idea of what government was previous 
to the explanation in signs; his mind had never soared to 
such an idea; its clements in their simplest forms, hardly 
existed in his understanding. ‘I'he idea has been awakened 
and fixed in his mind by the skillful use of gesticulatory lan- 
guage, a significant sign-word—not a “word-sign”—if I may 
so call it, has been established, not to recall the word merely, 
but the idea, which it does not merely recall, but most sig- 
nificantly expresses. ‘The articulate word can not be dis- 
missed from the mind of the speaking child, but the sign- 
word can, from the mind of the non-speaking child, and he 
acquires the unnatural and almost miraculous power of 
thinking in written words alone, altogether dissociated from 
signs, natural or methodical. ‘They become to him the in- 
struments and objects of thought, but can not be to the 
speaking child, not even to the greatest philosopher. I re- 
peat, how, Ican not see. It is a well known principle of 
mental philosophy, that the most ordinary associations, even 
if arbitrary, remain firmly established in the mind. How 
then can such an association as that between a written 
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word and the signs by which it has been explained and 
understood, be ever laid aside? 

As to the comparative rapidity with which mutes educa- 
ted by methodical signs would read, I can not think that if 
their inferiority in this regard to speaking persons, were 
clearly established, it would lie with material force against 
my “theory.” If mutes can be taught to arrange their ideas 
upon that theory more in accordance with the order of 
spoken language, this would be an abundant compensation 
for comparative slowness in apprehending the ideas. But I 
have no doubt that all who try the “experiment,” will find 
that a mute who as perfectly comprehends a sentence or 
paragraph, reading it by methodical signs, as the speaking 
person, will read it. with equal rapidity. Indeed he ought to 
do so more rapidly if possible. The articulate words are 
mere arbitrary signs—the sign-words significant indications 
of the ideas, and ought more rapidly to be read and under- 
stood, when perfectly familiar, than articulated words. I 
would undertake for every sentence read with less speed by 
a mute, to find an imperfectly educated speaking person 
who should read it still more slowly. 

Whether deaf mutes can be taught, as a general thing, to 
use written language as an instrument of thought, keeping 
all signs in abeyance, is a matter of no small importance; 
because so far as this opinion is entertained, it will depreci- 
ate the use of methodical signs. Whatever may be ab- 
stractly possible in a few instances, it is still unquestionably 
true in my judgment and according to my observation, that, 
as Mr. Turner says in his article “on the teaching of Gram- 
mar,” in the “ Proceedings” of the late convention at Colum- 
bus, “the deaf and dumb think by signs or images, between 
which and the form of words there is no correspondence.” 
This important fact being established, the disuse of natural 
signs—signs following the vernacular order of the deaf and 
dumb, and the substitution of methodical signs—natural and 
significant signs, following the order of spoken and written 
language, would seem rationally to follow. 

To a successful substitution of methodical signs and dis- 
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use of natural signs, it is necessary that all the difficult words 
and idioms of a lesson should be selected and explained fully 
by preceding illustrations, and that these illustrations should 
themselves contain no word with which the pupil is not 
familiarly acquainted, and which itself would require to be 
illustrated. By this process, the pupil is prepared to com- 
prehend the meaning of a large part of the lesson when pre- 
sented by dactylology. ‘The remainder may be successfully 
taught, for the most part, by methodical signs. I invite the 
skeptical to make the trial fully and fairly. 

As to the statement that I have “succeeded remarkably 
well by using methodical signs, according to the testimony 
of Mr. Brown,” I am constrained to confess that according 
to my own judgment, Mr. Brown has done me injustice, and 
that my comparative success is greatly less than his estimate ; 
at least so Iam painfully forced to feel, forming my judg- 
ment by the principal test I have now for many years em- 
ployed, that is, a comparison of the attainments of our best 
pupils with the published compositions in the annual reports 
of other institutions. The comparison is greatly to our dis- 
advantage. - While, therefore, I can not claim any superior 
success to others, yet I am strongly inclined to think that my 
“theory,” in more skillful hands, would be productive of 
results greater than have yet been obtained—not in convey- 
ing a greater amount of knowledge to the mind of the pupil, 
but in enabling him to express better his knowledge and 
thoughts in the order of written or spoken language. His 
vernacular language is, unquestionably, when reduced to 
written language, a perfect “jargon.” To enable him to 
think and write in the collocations of our language, is the 
great object of his education, and to attain this, his vernac- 
ular ought to be laid aside. You will still have abundant 
use for it; this is deeply to be regretted, but is unavoidable 
in conveying ideas of knowledge to him, when the language 
is an inferior object of instruction. 

To return to the subject of mutes thinking in written 
janguage ; if it be practicable and desirable, signs must be 
wholly disused, both natural and methodical, and some mode 
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must be discovered of conveying ideas and language to 
them without their intervention at all. Even definitions in 
written language would not do, for they would think in the 
definitions. For example, if I define beautiful by very 
pretty or handsome, they will only do, as even the speaking 
child does for a long time who is learning a foreign language ; 
think of the definition when the word is presented, and if 
that definition has been taught to the mute by signs, he will 
still think in the signs; they will come into the mind with 
the written word; such an association is indelible. 

To refer again to the comparative rapidity of thinking 
and reading in methodical signs and in written words, can 
there be any doubt that a mute can read faster in significant 
signs associated with the words, than in arbitrary and nu- 
merous characters abstractly associated with the ideas, if 
that were possible? There must be to the human mind 
some medium of thought; it does not, it can not have ideas 
without some intermediation, the instrument and embodi- 
ment of thought. There are only four conceivable, thoughts 
in the things themselves, in articulate words, in signs and in 
the written words. Thinking in the things and actions 
themselves must be very limited, it can not reach into the 
invisible or abstract. When we would go beyond “this vis- 
ible diurnal sphere,” we must have the means of sustaining 
our flight, some support to intellection. Now imagine 
a deaf mute penetrating the world of immaterial and ab- 
stract thought by the simple aid of written characters; im- 
agine him tracing laboriously the mental impressions of 
these characters, combined into what we call words, but 
which have no verbal existence for him, arranging and pur- 
suing them in the order of spoken language and endeavoring 
in them and by them to embody his thoughts and give them 
“a local habitation and a name,” can anything be conceived 
of, more unnatural, more slow, more cumbersome—. 


“ That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along ?” 
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THE NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR MUTES. 
BY JOHN CARLIN, 


Tue human mind is one of the most precious of all things 
with which man is endowed by his Maker. Its mysterious 
nature has through all ages been studied and explored by 
hosts of philosophers. It has been the grand theme of theo- 
retical and hypothetical speculations—whether it be a pneu- 
matic substance, either identical with or perfectly independ- 
ent of the soul—whether it be, as the Materialists have pro- 
fessed to believe, nothing but an effect of the organic nerves— 
whether its conceptions be always @ priori, as Plato, Kant 
and others asserted, or a posteriori, as Aristotle and others 
maintained—whether, as certain learned phrenologists have 
affirmed, its consciousness of anything whatever, be opera- 
ted upon by the separate functions of the intellectual, senti- 
mental and physical cerebral organs, each of them being an 
independent prerogative, imbedded in the inner cavities of 
the cranium. New theories, original and eclectic, will be 
forged by future philosophers from materials yet unknown to 
us; and, though we ourselves may not live to derive pleasure 
from the desired knowledge of these yet hidden ores of the 
mental mines, we may, with possible safety, express a belief 
that the question now at issue will, by theoremic truths eli- 
cited from metaphysical investigations, be settled to the per- 
fect satisfaction of all future generations. ; 

Without allowing ourselves to wander through the maze 
of that dry science, we can with pleasure and profit contem- 
plate the brilliancy of mind of a Demosthenes, a Cicero, a 
Burke or a Webster; the profundity of mind of a Plato, an 
Aristotle, a Bacon, a Newton, a La Place or a Kant; the 
magnificence of imagination of a Homer, a Shakespeare, a 
Cervantes or a Walter Scott; or the vastness and splendor 
of genius of a Napoleon, which, meteor-like, flashed through 
the political sky, passed over the trembling potentates of 
Europe, and descended to a distant rock, retaining to the last 
its wonderful effulgence. 
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Taking in consideration the great variety of minds, arising 
from the physical formation of the brain, and the effects of 
climate, disease, parental negligence, etc., it would be at va- 
riance with the logical principles of physiology, to suppose 
that all speaking and hearing persons have minds equally 
capable of superior culture, or that all the minds of the deaf 
and dumb are incapable of higher training. Yet, though 
there can be found no difference between speaking persons 
or deaf mutes, of the higher class, in imagination, strength 
of mind, depth of thought and quickness of perception, it can 
not be denied, however repugnant it may be to our feelings, 
that the deaf mutes have no finished scholars of their own to 
boast of, while the speaking community present to our men- 
tal vision an imposing array of scholars; as the two Web- 
sters, Irving, Prescott, Anthon, Maury, Mott and other Amer- 
icans known in the literary and scientific worlds, besides the 
host of learned men of Europe. How is this discrepancy 
accounted for, seeing that the minds of the most promising 
mutes are eminently susceptible of intellectual polish? Does 
it not show that there must be in existence certain latent 
causes of their being thrown in the shade? Is it not within 
the range of our researches to solve the mystery in which 
they are enveloped ? 

There are in the great deaf-mute family several graduates, 
whose intellectual soil, being but partially cultivated at the 
institutions, by reason of their limited term of pupilage, has 
returned to its statu quo; and the germs of knowledge, not- 
withstanding the favorable signs which they once gave of 
healthy vegetation, have in some cases withered away, and 
in others made but little progress toward maturity, which we 
may with propriety attribute to the baneful effects of their 
incessant toil in trades detrimental to their superior minds. 
Respecting certain persons of this same class, they have, 
since their discharge from school, succeeded in making re- 
spectable scholars, and that without their having ever been 
under the proper and practical husbandry of experienced pre- 
ceptors. Indeed their great successful efforts in obtaining 
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the object of their longings, under such adverse circumstan- 
ces, are a striking illustration of the excellent maxim : 


“ Perseverantia vincit omnia.” 


It must, however, be borne in mind, that they are few in 
number, and that they have come far short of the mark—the 
front rank of the learned—toward which their hearts have 
long been yearning. Why have they come short of the point 
which the speaking scholars have gained, even without such 
efforts as the former have made in their undertaking? It is 
simply because they have no universities, colleges, high 
schools and lyceums of their own, to bring them through the 
proper course of collegiate education to a level with those 
human ornaments of the speaking community, who are in- 
debted to the existence of their own above-named temples of 
learning, for their superior attainments and for their conse- 
quent reputation and success in literary, scientific and civil 
undertakings. 

The question, whether there is any possibility on the part 
of able masters to develop the intellect of their prominent 
mute scholars to its fullest scope, were their term of pupil- 
age extended, and: their course of studies semblant to that 
generally pursued at colleges, may be answered in the affirm- 
ative; for, with the gracious permission of my excellent 
friend, Mr. Isaac L. Peet, the able preceptor of the High Class 
at the New York Institution, than whom, as one fitted for 
that arduous avocation, the directors thereof could not have 
made a better selection, I have made careful and impartial 
investigations of the progress his scholars have made in their 
studies. 

Notwithstanding their having been but one year and a half 
in the High Class, they have, in their pursuance of the higher 
branches of education, pushed on with prodigious strides to- 
ward the goal, where merit, honor and glory wait to be confer- 
red upon their brows. They are now drinking in the beauties 
of rhetoric, astronomy, chemistry, the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures—with reference. to literature, geography, history, civil 
polity and ethics—history, geography and algebra, unfolded 
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and explained by their teacher, with examples, analogies and 
the like, expressly to sharpen, strengthen and make exquisite 
their cognoscitive faculties. Whence came their evident 
success in what naturally appears difficult for them to ac- 
quire within so short a time? Allow me to assert, with a 
certainty of the fact, that the secret of their success lies in 
their knowledge of the superiority of their minds, the value 
and importance of such a department, which they have had 
the good fortune to obtain permission to occupy, and the 
brevity of time allowed for their whole course of study. 
Hence, their ambition being aroused and encouraged most 
judiciously by their preceptor, in his endeavors to elevate 
their minds to the standard of speaking scholars, they have 
studied, and still study con amore, and with all possible dili- 
gence, even under many discouraging difficulties which most 
of our instructors of deaf mutes are enabled by their long ex- 
perience to trace to their source. 

Besides those of the New York High Class, I have learned 
with much satisfaction that the scholars of the Hartford High 
Class have made such progress as to encourage our hopes of 
the ultimate success of that department of higher mute edu- 
cation. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of that de- 
partment, and its system which is arranged expressly to ac- 
celerate the progress of its scholars in knowledge, it is still 
but a step, which invites them to ascend to the college, 
where they may enter upon a still more enlarged scale of 
studies, and then retire with honorary degrees. But alas! 
no such college is yet in existence. 

Apropos of High Classes in the Institutions, I am fully: 
convinced by what I have seen, of their being absolutely in- 
dispensable to the intellectual improvement of all their most 
intelligent pupils, therefore I earnestly recommend them to 
those which have none of the kind. ; 

The question: Is a college absolutely necessary for gifted 
mutes? may perhaps create some discussion, par écrit in the 
ANNALS, and viva voce at our next convention, in which 
_ arguments pro and con will be duly given so as to lead to a 
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conclusion, whether or not the deaf mutes should be blessed 
with that precious boon. 

With a view of securing its establishment, | shall here 
state a few arguments, which I trust will meet general appro- 
bation; but I will be happy to read, weigh and analyze opin- 
ions unfavorable to the subject in question, and to acquiesce 
in them, if they fully convince me of their correctness. 

Ist. Universities, Colleges, Free Academies and High 
Schools have been built. For whom? For speaking per- 
sons of fine minds. For what? For their intellectual cul- 
ture to the utmost degree. Why should not one college be 
reared in fair proportions to elevate the condition of our 
nost promising deaf mutes and semi-mutes, seeing that they 
have a just claim to the superior education enjoyed by the 
former ? 

2d. ‘Those of those who speak and hear have indeed pro- 
duced eminent men. So will our “ National College,” also. 
I do not pretend to say that the mutes will be equal to the 
speaking in the extent of their learning and in the correct- 
ness and elegance of theirlanguage ; but if proofs be needed 
to give conviction of the truth of my assertion, that mutes 
of decided talents can be rendered as good scholars as the 
Barneses, Macaulays, Lamartines and Bryants, I will readily 
refer to Dr. Kitto, of England, the celebrated biblical com- 
mentator, Messieurs Berthier and Pelissier, of France, the. 
former a successful biographer, and the latter a fine poet; our 
own Nack and Burnet, both excellent authors and poets, and 
Mr. Clere, who is the only mute in this country, enjoying the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, to which he is fully enti- 
tled by his learning and long experience in mute education. 
It is worth remembering that those gentlemen have never 
been educated at colleges. 

8d. The proposed Atma Mater will be the only real nurs- 
ery, under whose fostering care we may have reason to be- 
lieve will be produced mute sages and distinguished men of 
all professions—especially civil engineers, physicians, sur- 
geons, lawyers and statesmen, who will thereby be restored 
to society, from which they have been isolated, by reason of 
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the nature of their misfortune, and of the poverty of their 
minds. 

4th and lastly. The establishing of a National College for 
mutes, being the first of the kind in the world, will perpetu- 
ate the gratitude of its hundreds of students, and add fresh 
luster to the halo of glory encircling our blessed republic ; a 
country distinguished for the beauty and solidity of her fed- 
eral and state governments, her unrivaled prosperity in com- 
merce and domestic enterprise, and the great number of pub- 
lic and private acts of benevolence, consummated by her 
enlightened citizens. 

The importance of such an establishment can not fail to be 
obvious to all thinking minds; and, furthermore, all whose 
hearts are ever alive with a generous desire to promote the 
welfare of the class of beings referred to, will not fail to con- 
sider it a duty, as imperative in its call as laudable in its 
execution, to carry into full effect that grand desideratum. 

As regards its location, though I would naturally feel grat- 
ified to see it located in or near Philadelphia, merely because 
of my being a native thereof, and having been snatched even 
at a tender age from the lap of ignorance and heathenism 
by her Institution, I must divest my mind of all selfish inceli- 
nations lingering in my heart, and state candidly the reasons 
of my preferring and deciding the place, whither the New 
York Institution is shortly to be removed, as the ,most eligi- 
ble site for our college, I having before made personal and 
impartial examinations of several different sites. 

Before I proceed with them, it seems proper to remind my 
readers that Iam solely responsible for whatever I may have 
to say with reference to that place, and am by no means 
influenced by any one connected with the New York Insti- 
tution. ; 

1. The place, known by the name of Fanwood, is one of 
the most lovely spots on the eastern shore of the noble Hud- 
son River, and, being elevated considerably above the level 
of the river, commands a most superb view of the mighty 
stream, whitened with countless sails—the magnificent bay, 
_ with Staten Island looming in the distance—the great city, 
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bordered by a dense forest of masts, and the distant Highlands 
throwing their bold yet exquisite outlines against the sky. 
Within about one mile north thereof there exist, in time-hon- 
ored ruins, the forts of Washington and Tryon, of Revolu- 
tionary memory, between which a severe and sanguinary en- 
counter took place, ending in the defeat and retreat of our 
patriots. Indeed, nature with her untold beauties, man’s 
handiwork, and history’s pages, glowing with the local inci- 
dents of this neighborhood, conspire to refine and ennoble 
our mute collegians’ meditations, to incite their innate desire 
and curiosity to know more of the world, and to stimulate 
their ambition to render themselves worthy of their Alma 
Mater, by doing well in the higher branches of business, ap- 
propriated to them by their collegiate education. 

2. Its distance from the metropolis of the Empire State, 
being only nine miles, is so short as to facilitate their going 
down to the city and returning home, either by the Hudson 
River Railroad, which passes along the waterside of the Fan- 
wood property, the Harlaem Railroad which passes within 
about one mile therefrom, or by the fine stage routes leading 
from the city tothe High Bridge, which is at a short distance: 
from Fanwood. Thus, our young aspirants of fame will 
have ample opportunity to visit the city, and in particular her 
literary establishments, of which the Astor Library is the 
queen. 

3. The said city is the grand focus of travelers, because of — 
her magnificent railroads to the eastern, middle, southern 
and western states, and of her fleet steamers to all the south- 
ern ports. Thus, by the remarkable moderation of their fares, 
and their admirable arrangements with especial reference to 
the comfort and safety of travelers, new students may be 
forwarded to the college at Fanwood, via this city, without 
experiencing inconveniences incidental to traveling. 

4. Its salubrity of air constitutes a desideratum for keeping 
the student’s mind, as well as his respiratory functions, in a 
perfectly healthy state, inasmuch as the air is always dry, by 
reason of the grounds’ being elevated ; in summer, the ne plus 
ultra of deliciousness, by reason of its proximity to the salt 
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water, and of its constant freedom of circulationon the wings 

of zephyrs; and in winter, so bracing as to invite an out-of- 

door walk or exercise in any wintry pleasure, as skating; 
sleighing or snowballing. 

5. The propriety of establishing the college thereupon, in 
proximity (not too close I mean) to the Institution, is based 
on the principles of economy and example. As to the prin- 
ciples of economy, 1. The Fanwood estate—the perpetual 
property of the New York Institution—covers about forty 
acres of excellent land; thus affording ample space to the 
building of a college for mutes, should it be deemed neces- 
sary. 2. The new Institution will have a chapel of such di- 
mensions as to admit about six hundred persons within, thus 
rendering it unnecessary to build the like within the college. 
The collegians may attend the former on Sundays. Owing 
to the want of a chapel within the college, short religious 
services may be administered every morning and afternoon 
in the dining-room. 

And respecting example, there is much reason to believe 
that those who have the charge of schools and pupils, under- 

‘stand it too well to need any explanation; but it may be 
proper to remark that the collegians, by their unremitted dil- 
igence and industry in study, will set an example constantly 
before the pupils of the Institution, to be followed for their 
good. 

It remains yet to be seen whether my preference of Fan- 
wood, as the place for our college, will be responded to by 
the Directors of the New York Institution. 

Having given my reasons respecting the college and its 
location, my sense of propriety and delicacy will constrain 
me to leave to the superior experience, wisdom and judg- 
ment of the gentlemen connected with all our Institutions, 
the following questions, to be decided upon, in case of their 
determination to establish the college at Fanwood or any 
other place they think best. ’ 

1. The propriety of application to the Legislatures of all 
or several States of the Union for “ material aid” to sustain 
the Mutes’ Alma Mater. 
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2. The possibility of obtaining appropriations from them, 
out of the literary funds, derived from the surplus of the sales 
of our public lands, apportioned to them for the exclusive 
benefit of their common schools and academies, which may 
constitutionally include our college. 

3. What should be the annual quota, required for each 
student’s tuition and necessities. 

4. The whole number of scholars—definite or indefinite. 

5. The number of scholars—as three, five or ten—to be al- 
lotted to each state by the managers of said college, or to be 
decided by the legislatures themselves. 

6. Whether the Directors of the Institutions should have 
the exclusive power to select and forward to the college, 
scholars of decided talents and of good character, either pu- 
pils or graduates thereof, this virtual prerogative being duly 
sanctioned by their respective legislatures. 

7. The propriety of soliciting liberal aid from private per- 
sons of known benevolence, in the erecting of the college and 
the furnishing of its library with books and newspapers, cal- 
culated to enrich the students’ minds. 

8. The propriety of refraining from the imposition of man- 
ual occupations on the students during their whole term. 

Perhaps the ANNALs, in succeeding numbers, may be the 
most proper medium of maturing our deliberations in this 
matter, before our next convention comes ; and on that occa- 
sion we may accomplish what is binding on us to promote 
the well-being, intelligence, happiness in social ties, and pros- 
perity in business of those beings to whom the blessed audi- 
tory sense is denied by our Heavenly Father, for certain 
reasons which it is always difficult to fathom. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF LEWIS WELD, ESQ., LATE PRIN- 
CIPAL OF THE AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


BY WILLIAM W. TURNER. 


Tue lives of professional men usually run on in so even a 
tenor, as to afford scanty materials for their biographer. This 
is especially the case with those engaged in the instruction 
of children. However faithfully they may have labored in 
this department of usefulness, or however successfully they 
may have prosecuted their vocation, little more can be said 
of them, than that they have done a good work, and have 
exerted a healthful influence. We are not to look to our lit- 
erary institutions for those stirring events attended with 
pomp and circumstance which make men great. A single 
victory won on the battle-field will make a hero; a brilliant 
military campaign will give to a nation its chief magistrate. 
While conquests over mind and will, achieved in the school- 
room and the service of a lifetime in moulding the affections 
and cultivating the intellect of a generation of youth, will se- 
cure no other reward than the esteem of the wise and the 
approbation of the good. The labors and trials of those en- 
gaged in the business of instruction are so great, their cares 
so perplexing, and their compensation so small, that it is not 
a little surprising that any persons of superior abilities should 
devote themselves to it. That they do, and in great num- 
bers also, can be accounted for only upon the supposition 
that they are actuated by the same spirit of benevolence and 
self-denial which prompts the missionary to bear messages 
of gospel mercy to the heathen, and the philanthropist to 
carry relief and consolation to them that are sick and in 
prison. Such persons seek to be useful rather than to be es- 
teemed great, and have respect not so much to present emol- 
ument as to the recompense of future reward. It will not 
seem strange therefore, if we make no claim for our departed 
friend, whose whole life was spent in a work so little appre- 
ciated, to a niche in the temple of fame; or if we cherish no 
hope of contributing, by this simple sketch, a bright page to 
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history. We can, however, claim for him the honor of hav- 
ing acted well the part assigned him by Providence; and if 
his name should not be enrolled among those who have sig- 
nalized themselves by daring exploits and bold achievements, 
it will be found engraven upon the tablet of many a living 
heart, and will long be cherished with that of Gallaudet, 
among the precious recollections of many a deaf mute. 

Mr. Lewis Weld, late Principal of the American Asylum, 
was born in Hampton, Conn., October 17, 1796. He was 
the oldest son of the Rev. Ludovicus Weld, for about thirty 
years pastor of the Congregational Church in that place. His 
grandfather and others of his ancestors were also clergymen, 
of whom was the celebrated Habijah Weld, of Attleboro, 
Mass. ‘To this sacred profession, no doubt, the subject of 
this notice was early consecrated by his pious parents, and 
to it he would have consecrated himself, had not the path of 
duty subsequently opened before him in a different direction, 

He entered the freshman class of Yale College in the au- 
tumn of 1814, and graduated in regular course in the autumn 
of 1818. He was distinguished for diligent and faithful at- 
tention to all college exercises, and a conscientious discharge 
of his duties as a student. Although moral and correct in 
his deportment in childhood, he did not become particularly 
interested in the subject of religion until the spring after he 
commenced his college course. The revival which occurred 
at that time, and of which Dr. Sprague, of Albany, and the 
late Dr. Nevins, of Baltimore, were, with many others, hope- 
ful subjects, was the occasion of directing his attention to 
the claims of the divine law, and of guiding him to the Sav- 
iour for renewing grace. He then commenced the life of a 
Christian, which he maintained to the end with singular 
steadiness and consistency. In the language of one now in 
the ministry, who was his room-mate in college, “ His relig- 
ious standing was of a high order. He was a man of God 
because a manof prayer. He started fair and he held on his 
way; he endured unto the end and is saved.” After the 
change in his feelings above referred to, he was led seriously 
to consider the demands of duty in regard to a profession, 
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and yielded to the conviction that they required him to preach 

the gospel. “He was,” says his room-mate, “through his 

whole college course, looking forward to the ministry ; but on 

graduating he was engaged as an instructor in the then in- 

fant Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and becoming inter- 

ested in that field of benevolent labor, he soon relinquished | 
all thoughts of the ministry.” 

The first school for deaf mutes in this country was opened 
in Hartford in April, 1817, with three pupils ; but before the 
close of that year there were thirty in attendance, and three 
instructors. In the spring of the next year, the number of 
pupils had increased to fifty; and by the policy then adopted 
of making the classes quite small, two additional teachers 
were needed. On application to the officers of Yale College 
for young men of piety and talents such as to qualify them 
for this work, Isaac Orr and Lewis Weld, members of the 
senior class, were recommended as suitable persons, and were 
engaged as teachers. Mr. Weld entered upon his duties at 
the Asylum in May, 1818, intending to remain for two or 
three years only, until he should obtain means for prosecuting 
his theological studies ; but becoming satisfied that this new 
field of usefulness offered strong inducements to young men 
of enterprise and benevolence, and that he might do as much 
good in it as in the ministry, he was not long in deciding to 
devote his life to the mental and moral training of the deaf 
and dumb. He labored here with great faithfulness and zeal, 
taking a high stand as a sign-maker and practical teacher, 
for four years and a half. At that time he was, at his own 
request, released from his engagements with this institution, 
to accept the office of Principal of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb; the Directors of which, in their 
report for the year 1822, thus expressed their satisfaction in 
having secured his important services: “ This gentleman, lib- 
erally educated at Yale College, has been zealously and suc- 
cessfully employed in teaching the deaf and dumb for the last 
four years and a half; and his excellent attainments in the 
art, in connexion with his moral character and habits of dis- 
cipline, to which the Directors at Hartford bear testimony, 
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leave no room to doubt that this institution, under his super- 
intendence, will accomplish every reasonable wish of its pat- 
rons.” Mr. Weld discharged the duties of principal in that 
institution for nearly eight years, with great credit to himself 
and to the entire satisfaction of its patrons and friends, as the 
following extract from resolutions adopted by its board of 
directors at the time of his resignation clearly shows. “ It is 
with the most sincere regret the board have acquiesced in the 
wishes of Mr. Weld, and released him from the important 
and responsible office he has so long and so ably filled. 
Called to superintend this institution almost in its infancy, 
they have been mainly indebted to his talents, industry and 
devotion to the moral and intellectual culture of his pupils, 
for the gratifying result of their efforts to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes and improve the condition of these interesting children. 
‘hey have experienced both pride and pleasure from the 
progress of these pupils under a system of education digested 
and matured by him, which has met with the most unquali- 
fied approbation from all who have examined its details or 
observed its effects.” 

In the year 1880, the office of Principal in the Institution 
at Hartford, was made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Gal- 
laudet. It was thought desirable both by its Directors and 
Instructors, to recall Mr. ‘Weld, and place him in this impor- 
tant position. In the autumn of that year he assumed the 
duties of the office, and sustained himself in it with honor to 
himself and to the satisfaction of the Board of Directors, for 
nearly twenty-three years. The number of pupils during his 
administration increased from one hundred and nineteen to 
two hundred. In the management of the affairs of the Insti- 
tution at home, and with the authorities of the States which 
have patronized it, he uniformly manifested sound judgment 
and good practical common sense, which contributed in no 
small degree to its prosperity and high standing among sim- 
ilar Institutions. 

For several of the last years of his life, Mr. Weld was 
troubled with a catarrhal affection of the head, which gradu- 
ally extended to the mucous membranes of the throat and 
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lungs, producing a chronic cough, which at times was severe 
and distressing. Partly for the benefit of his health, and 
more especially to ascertain what had been accomplished 
abroad in teaching deaf mutes to articulate, he was sent to 
Europe in the spring of 1844, by the Directors of the Asylum, 
with instructions to visit as many of the Institutions for deaf- 
mutes in Great Britain and on the Continent as possible ; 
“to ascertain the methods of instruction and management 
adopted in them; to acquire a knowledge of any improve- 
ments they had made and to profit by their experience.” In 
pursuance of this object, he visited the principal schools of 
western Europe, and obtained a large amount of valuable in- 
formation, which may be found embodied in the extended 
account of his visit presented by him to the Directors, and 
appended to their twenty-ninth annual report. His health, 
though materially benefited by the voyage and by relaxation 
for a time, was not confirmed. ‘The disease which had so 
long maintained its hold upon his system, was checked but 
not eradicated. After resuming his labors it re-appeared, 
and continued its very gradual but steady progress until it 
exhausted the energies of an iron constitution, and overcame 
the resistance of aresolute will. It was often remarked by his 
associates during the last year or two of his life, that not one 
man in a hundred would have performed the same amount 
of labor, under the pressure of so great a weight of infirmity. 
He seemed determined to hold on his way, apprehending 
that if he should once sit down to rest, he could never rise 
again towork. At length, yielding to the urgent solicitations 
of his friends and medical advisers, he consented to ask of the 
Directors a temporary release from all his duties, that he 
might try the effect of a sea-voyage and of foreign travel. 
With the same spirit of liberality and kindness they had 
shown him on other occasions, they voted to relieve him en- 
tirely from the care of the Institution for a year, while his 
salary should be continued; and to enable him to visit Eu- 
rope without a recourse to his own means, they generously 
granted hiin a gratuity of one thousand dollars. He sailed 
from New York in August last for England ; thence to Ger- 
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many and France; and for a time had hope that the wishes 
of his friends and his own expectations would be realized. 
But after having been absent for nearly four months, he be- 
came satisfied that his strength was failing and that he need- 
ed the quiet and the comforts of home. In a letter to the 
writer of this notice, dated London, Nov. 23, he said: “I 
found myself unable to go forward alone in my state of health 
and strength, encountering the vicissitudes of travel in the 
countries I was to visit, according to the original plan; and 
almost equally so to bear the solitude and destitution of 
congenial society in any place of permanent sojourn I might 
be able to select. ‘The experiments I made under favorable 
circumstances, satisfied me that the course of prudence and 
wisdom was to return home.” ‘The Institution with which 
he had been for so long a time connected, occupied in all his 
journeyings, a large place in his aflections and thoughts. 
“JT think of you all daily,” he said, “with no little interest, 
and am glad to hear that all has been so well with you at 
the Asylum. Give my love to the pupils, and say to them 
that as their numbers are fewerand their advantages in some 
respects greater than formerly, I expect to see in them greater 
progress in learning, in good conduct and in happiness. Tell 
them that if each one will make it his daily rule to make 
some one happier by his own efforts than he would otherwise 
be, that he will be happier himself and will grow better, be- 
cause he will cultivate benevolence and oppose selfishness in 
his own heart. Who will try to observe this rule till I 
return ?” 

He sailed from Liverpool on the 30th of November, reached 
New York on the 11th of December, and his home on the 
day following. The state of his health was such as to take 
from his friends all hope of his ultimate recovery. Still he 
was comparatively comfortable for several days, and was able 
to see his friends and pupils once more, for which mercy he 
frequently expressed his thankfulness to God with deep emo- 
tion. Until the last day of his life, which was the 30th of 
December, he rose at the usual hour in the morning, con- 
ducted his family devotions, and passed his time in conversa- 
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tion with the members of his family and the friends who 
called; hoping for the most part that he should soon be bet- 
ter, and yet prepared for any unfavorable change. His death 
was sudden at last; but in the contest with the king of ter- 
rors, which came upon him unexpectedly, he was not discon- 
certed. He was sustained by the hope of the Christian, and 
by the consolations of that gospel which he had so long cher- 
ished as his choicest treasure. At the age of fifty-seven he 
closed his earthly course and entered his heavenly rest. 

We might dwell, if it were needful, upon the deep afllic- 
tion of a wife and children; the bereavement of his relatives 
and friends; the loss sustained by the officers and pupils of 
the Asylum and the Church of which he was for so many 
years a consistent and useful member and deacon. But we 
prefer to adopt the language used by others in reference to 
this sad event; and shall only say in conclusion, that Mr. 
Weld was eminently a practical man. He spent no time in 
scheming or theorizing. He followed out the details of his 
plan with steadiness and uniformity, bringing the powers of 
his mind to bear upon the single object to which his life was 
devoted. The prominent traits of his character were consci- 
entiousness and firmness. As he would never consent to the 
doing of that which he thought to be wrong, so he would 
never tolerate the omission of that which he knew to be right. 
And if he sometimes seemed to require much from others, 
he would not at the same time be satisfied with less from 
himself. 

In all his arrangements and matters of business, he was 
remarkably punctual and systematic; careful to do every- 
thing in proper time and in due order. In his intercourse 
with his pupils his chief aim and most earnest endeavor was 
to do them good, not merely by cultivating their intellects, 
but by improving their characters; by imbuing their minds 
with worthy sentiments and correct views. While solicitous 
to prepare them for usefulness and happiness in this present 
life, he was still more anxious to secure for them a blessed 
inheritance in the life to come. We doubt not that in the 
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great day of final revision, he will rejoice in the results of his 
labors and prayers. 

We can not better close this notice of Mr. Weld, than by 
quoting what was said by others on the occasion of his death. 
The Directors of the Asylum, in resolutions passed by them 
soon after his decease, hold the following language: “ We 
consider it due to the memory of Mr. Weld, to record the high 
sense which we entertain of his character, and especially of 
the able and faithful manner in which for more than twenty- 
three years he discharged the arduous duties of Principal of 
this Institution. Whilst his public character exalted him in 
our estimation, our intercourse with him asa Christian and a 
friend, endeared by his many private virtues, awakens in us 
sensations of tender grief now that he is called away from 
us.” The Faculty of the Institution, in resolutions passed at 
a meeting Jan. 3, say: “ In the decease of Lewis Weld, Esq., 
late Principal of this Asylum, we are called to mourn the loss 
of an officer of the Institution, eminent for his ability and 
success in imparting instruction to the deaf and dumb, and 
one whose efficiency and conscientious fidelity in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, love for his work and earnest en- 
deavors for the temporal and spiritual welfare of his pupils, 
have commanded our respect, and afforded an example wor- 
thy of imitation.” At a meeting of deaf mutes held in Hen- 
niker, N. H., Jan. 4th, resolutions were adopted, in which 
they speak of Mr. Weld as “ one who always considered us 
and all other mutes as his children; one whom all of us had 
long ago learned to love and respect, and one whose loss will 
long be felt.” Most of the pupils, in their letters to their 
parents, mentioned his death in terms expressive alike of their 
sorrow and of the high estimation in which he was held by 

_them. One of them wrote, “ We have had no news of im- 
portance since the death of our beloved Principal, Mr. Weld, 
who died of congestion of the lungs. I can assure you that 
he watched over us like a father, who takes a strong interest 
in the welfare of his children. O that I could see him once 
more!” Another wrote as follows: “'The news which Ishall 
communicate will surprise you. Mr. Weld is dead. His 
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death was sudden and unexpected. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber he returned in a feeble state. ‘The next day we all went 
to his house and he welcomed us cordially. We never saw 
him again on earth, and now he is free from the troubles and 
pain of this world. Many can testify to his Christian char- 
acter and faithfulness in laboring for the deaf and dumb.” 
A former pupil, writing to a classmate in this city, expresses 
her feelings in the following language: “I feel afflicted with 
the loss of such a friend, who has done so much for me and 
for us all, and sometimes can not bear to think he has gone 
the way which he will not return. He was bound to us by 
a thousand ties, but oh! those.ties are broken and we are called 
to mourning. Mr. Weld had many good qualities, one of 
them which is prominent is piety ; and I shall never forget his 
solemn expressions when he was exhorting us to be ready to 
die. His labors are ended and he has gone to his reward.” 


ITEMS. 


View of the Indiana Instijution. We are indebted to Mr 
McIntire, Superintendent of the Indiana Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, for the fine view of that Institution which 
graces the present number of the AnNaLs. And we “ improve 
the occasion” to suggest that similar views of other similar 
institutions, for our succeeding numbers, would be very ac- 
ceptable to us, and doubtless to our subscribers also. The 
benevolent institutions of our noble country are its real 
palaces, and almost its only ones. So may it always be. 


Ras> We had prepared a few pages of “ miscellaneous” 
matter, including notices of several recent Reports, for the 
present number of the AnNnaxs; but the room being wanted 
by our contributors, we resigned it to them. 
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